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combines charm of treatment with scholarly insight into semasio- 
logical processes. Nyrop's book, furthermore, contains a mass of 
new material, which makes it a highly important contribution to 
the study of this youngest of the sciences — Semasiology. 

George T. Flom. 

University of Iowa. 



A Dictionary of the English and Dano-Norwegian Languages 
by John Brynildsen. Danisms supervised by Johannes 
Magnussen. English Pronunciation by Otto Jespersen. 
Part 1 (A-M). Pp. 727. Part 2 (N-Pouncet-box). Pp. 
176. Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1902. 

Danish and Norwegian Students of English and English writers 
of Danish have for many years felt the need of a new English- 
Danish dictionary. The standard work, S. Rosing's, which in its 
day was very excellent, has become obsolete, as no changes have 
been made in it since the appearance of the sixth edition in 1887. 
This is due not to lack of enterprise on the part of the publishers, 
for the new work comes from the same house, but because of an 
unfortunate provision by the editor that no changes should be 
made in the book after his death except those indicated in his 
papers. While Larsen's Danish-English dictionary has been 
steadily improved and extended, the corresponding work of Rosing 
has remained at a standstill. It can thus be seen that a new book 
was not merely desirable, it was absolutely necessary. 

The first question that naturally suggests itself in connection with 
a review of the new work, the first volume and part of the second 
volume of which are before us, is its relation to the old one, both as 
to quantity and quality. Exact comparisons under the first head 
would be difficult to make, since the mechanical make-up of the 
two works is so very different, but some general idea of the superi- 
ority of the new book may be gained from the following. The 
letter a in B. extends to the middle of page 20, in B. to the latter 
part of page 65. The difference is even greater than these figures 
indicate, as in B. words from the same root are usually placed in 
the same paragraph, and as a result there are fewer incomplete lines. 
Volume I of B. contains 727 pages, almost 200 more than Rosing's 
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whole work, and the portion of R. extending through n, is only 302 
pages. A no less significant difference is that shown by the words 
found in R. that have been omitted in B. In all early international 
dictionaries a large number of entirely useless, sometimes non- 
existent, words was traditionally accepted. Not every word that 
occurs in an unabridged dictionary can be given a place in the 
columns of such a dictionary, especially, when, as with Danish 
works, business conditions make condensation more than commonly 
necessary. On the first page of R. occur the following 16 words 
not found in B. : abaeist, abaeot, abactor, abaisance, abalienator, 
abalienation, abannation, abare, abarticulation, abbe, abbreviature, 
abdieant, abditive, abditory, abear, aberrance, aberrancy. Of these 
all but abalienation and abdieant may safely be regarded as padding, 
whose omission is the student's gain. Of the words that have been 
added in B. very few seem to come under this head. 

The most marked single point of superiority of B. over R. is the 
indication of the pronunciation of all words. In R. only the 
accentuation is indicated for all words, the pronunciation being 
added in the cases of special difficulty. The name of the Editor in 
charge of this important department is sufficient guarantee that 
modern scientific methods have been carefully applied. Special 
attention is paid to the pronunciation of proper names, very few 
of which were included in B. It would be going too far to say 
that no mistakes have been made, yet it must be admitted that the 
result is surprisingly good. It is especially gratifying to find so 
intelligent a treatment of the pronunciation of American names. 
Still another improvement, which places B in the first class of inter- 
national dictionaries, is the large number of quotations from modern 
books and periodicals. The choice is not limited to the more familiar 
authors, but shows a range that is gratifyingly broad. Kipling was 
noted more frequently than any other one living writer. Many of 
the technical sea terms are taken from Cooper's The Two Admirals. 
Both Florence Marryat and Ouida were also noted. 

The addition of Dano-Norwegian forms, which includes ortho- 
graphical differences, while it is of less importance to English users 
of the dictionary than in Larsen, is a marked improvement, which 
must be especially appreciated by all Norwegian students. As in 
Larsen, Norwegianisms are distinguished by stars. 

The question of what proper names to include in an international 
dictionary is always difficult. It is clearly impossible to make the 
list even approximately exhaustive and at the same time the 
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foreign reader of English books must frequently desire guidance 
in the matter of pronunciation. The best plan would seem to be 
to include all such proper names as may offer special difficulty 
of pronunciation, especially those that admit of two pronunciations. 
Anything beyond this is extralexicographical and borders upon the 
encyclopaedic. In the present work no such distinction is drawn 
and much information is given about names that does not seem to 
belong here. Thus, a large number of the characters in Dickens is 
given, with a reference to the places where they occur and with an 
occasional brief description of the character. In many cases the 
dates of historical characters are stated, together with some of the 
details of their lives. These particulars appear to be given with 
great accuracy, only occasional printers' errors having been noticed, 
but frequently this seems to be love's labors lost. As instances of 
unnecessary entries may be noted the following : Becky, Boffin, Burns, 
Dibdin, Dickens, Ellen. The account of the pronunciation of Elia 
(" Thus [with short e] Lamb himself wished it to be pronounced : 
now many say i'lja.") is beside the mark. The first pronunciation, 
though undoubtedly correct, would be regarded as affected by most 
persons. This last, however, may serve as a good example of the 
class of words that should be included. 

Turning now to the proper names with an eye to possible omissions 
and errors in detail, we note the following: Abelard, Abner and 
Abram are not given, although Hehise and Abraham are. Under 
Absolute is given Captain, who is described as a despotic person, in 
confusion with his father Sir Anthony, who is not mentioned. The 
whole is a good example of an unnecessary entry. Achitopel is 
evidently a misprint, as the pronunciation is correctly given. 
Actoson should have been included, because of the possible difficulty 
of accentuation. Barmecide is referred to in connection with The 
Arabian Nights but without mention of Dickens. The Battery, in 
New York, occurs so frequently in fiction and elsewhere that it 
deserves a place. The two pronunciations of Beaeonsfield are given, 
with the statement that the one with the short vowel is local, which is 
only in part true, as this form is generally used even in this country 
by careful speakers. Beethoven is also given two pronunciations, 
although the English sounding of the h is undoubtedly rare. Biron 
deserves a place, on account of the conventional pronunciation. 
Bruges is given only as a dissyllable, although the monosyllabic 
form is undoubtedly much the commoner in America. By a slip 
Chaucer's first name is spelled Jeoffroy. Elsinore is given only with 
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the accent on the last syllable. Sowelh is missing, Jersey City is 
called a town i Staten Jersey and Philadelphia is called Hovedstaden 
i Perm. Natty Leatherstoching is not a Cooper compound. If 
proper names are to be included on a large scale Plymouth Church 
certainly deserves a place. 

Of even greater difficulty than the question of proper names is 
the treatment of obsolete words. It is not practicable within the 
limits of a work like this to attempt to include all the obsolete 
words occurring even in Shakspere, to say nothing of Shakspere's 
contemporaries and successors. On the other hand, it would be 
quite at variance with tradition to exclude words of this class 
altogether. An examination of the first scene of Hamlet shows 
that the following words occurring there are not found in the 
dictionary : jump, as adv., parle, joint-labourer, avouch, emulate, as 
adj., compulsative, climature. Argal, on the other hand, in the grave- 
diggers' scene, was noted. A similar result was reached from an 
examination of one of the Essays of Elia. Even such Lamb favor- 
ites as agnise and arride were lacking. This is sufficient to show 
that completeness in this direction is not attempted. 

In the treatment of Americanisms very little attempt is made to 
distinguish between standard and provincial forms. Such words as 
hired girl and hired man, for example, are given as Americanisms 
without qualification. Not a circumstance, however, is credited as 
an American colloquialism. The first two cases noted hardly seem 
to fall under the head of Americanisms, they are aH-to-pieces and 
Prince Albert coat. This latter is better rendered by Diplomat 
Frahlce than by Surtout. With unconscious satire on Wall St., 
Bucket-shop is translated (simpelt) Spillehus. Buffalo robe, often 
used without the first part, should have been added to the list of 
compounds, as its use is often misunderstood even by British readers. 
Buggy is not distinguished in B. as an Americanism and it is incor- 
rectly rendered as Gig, Trille. The compounds, side-bar and top- 
buggy might properly be given a place. Canned corn is not given 
as an Amer. and corn should be rendered as Majs. Dago, which is 
given as a slang and nautical name for Spaniards and Portuguese, 
is more often used of Italians and is certainly commoner in this 
country than in England. The statement that the idiom is graduated 
is the common one in the U. S. is open to question. Graft is given 
as a slang word for ' work,' but without reference to its use in 
American political slang. Neither green goods nor Jersey lightning 
as an American slang word occurs. Heifer for woman or wife is given 
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on the authority of Mark Twain and De Vere. Lope as prov. Amr. 
for gallop, is misleading, as it is not provincial and means something 
slightly different from gallop. Pervade, in the sense of ' go through,' 
if it is an Americanism is certainly slang, as is also meat bill for 
menu. A rather unexpected word is poudre-day, meaning a snow 
storm. 

In the matter of pronunciations the treatment of Americanisms 
is remarkably full and exact. Although of course not all such 
forms have been included, as absolute fullness in this as in other 
classes is an aim not an accomplishment in lexicography, a careful 
examination has failed to disclose any actual errors. It may be 
added that in a bilingual dictionary the giving of American 
pronunciations is far less important than the giving of forms and 
meanings peculiar to this country, since the great majority of the 
Scandinavian users of the work prefer to use the English of London, 
whereas the time has long since passed when Sydney Smith's question 
' Who ever reads aD American book ? ' applied with any force. 

In order to test informally how far disputed pronunciations are 
given, a number of words belonging under this head in Hefte 2 was 
examined, with the following results. Only one pronunciation, 
usually the commonest British one, is given of these words : aria, 
with long a in the first syllable, arsenic, Aryan, association, asthma, 
Athanasian, ballet, banana, with broad a in the second syllable, 
banyan, bastion. It would clearly be confusing to many users of the 
dictionary to give all four pronunciations of asthma or Athanasian, 
or the three pronunciations of bastion. But in some of these cases 
as well as in a number of others a slightly greater fullness would 
have been desirable. An example of the care with which Dr. 
Jespersen has attempted to indicate American pronunciations is 
shown in the two forms of Lima : laimd for the Indiana town and 
lvm& for the Peruvian capital. The second pronunciation of Cairo, 
however, which is more important to the foreign reader through the 
unfortunate connection of the Illinois town with Martin Chuzzlewit, 
is not given. The statement about the sound of Chicago, while it is 
not quite exact, is interesting. The form fi'kd go is given first, with 
the added statement, " in England often fi'ka'go." It is probable 
that there are many Easterners as well as Englishmen who have 
never even heard the first pronunciation. This is undoubtedly the 
correct one, however, on the principle that local usage is correct 
usage for geographical names. Under New Orleans the usual pro- 
nunciation is given as that with the accent on the first syllable of 
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the second part, that with the accent on the last syllable and with 
long i as the local form. It might be added that, whether the last 
is the local form or not, it is certainly the mercantile pronunciation 
when the word is used to designate a kind of molasses. 

The following omissions and slight errors in common nouns 
were noted. The question of inserting a word is often a matter of 
personal judgment or taste. The only criterion is the degree of 
probability that the word will occur in the ordinary reading or 
speech of a Dane or a Norwegian using English either at home or 
abroad. It is clearly impossible to give all technical terms and in 
Dano-Norwegian as in German the necessity fpr including a large 
number of recent foreign derivatives is reduced by the general use 
of dictionaries of foreign words, which may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to other dictionaries. 

Under academy, the secondary meaning Universitet is incorrect. 
Ambrotype, anxious seat (American religious slang), argot, alfalfa 
and allegro would seem to deserve a place. Under agnus dei should 
be added a reference to the chant. Barkeeper is inaccurately 
rendered by Krovcert. Balh bun, Belgian hare, breeches-buoy, bull 
(in the slang sense), charlotte de russe, China-town and cocker spaniel 
are missing and Calliope whistle is not included under the leading 
word. Under colored lady, gentleman occurs a foot-note with the 
extraordinary statement that to call a negro by any other name is 
regarded in the U. S. as an insult. Colored person, the really 
common term, is not given at all. The treatment of episcopal is 
insufficient, especially in connection with American conditions. The 
rendering Lutheran Episcopal by Evangelisk Luthersk is misleading 
and there is no reference to the special use of the word in the titles 
Protestant Episcopal and Methodist E. The Amer. provincial use 
of Episcopal as a noun might give trouble to Danish readers, and 
should have been given a place. The explanation under firstly that 
it is old for first is clearly wrong, as is also the reference to illy as 
provincial and Amer. Under immortal should be given the forty 
of the French Academy. The phrase Job's comforters is found in 
its literal meaning but not in the derived application. Under 
League should be given the use of the word in this country in con- 
nection with base ball as well as Union League. Margin is given 
in one of its mercantile meanings but not in the other and the 
obsolete form margent is missing. The identity in application of 
lemon squash and Amer. lemonade is not made clear, the latter 
evidently being confounded with the European manufactured article. 
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It would be ungrateful to close this notice without repeating an 
expression of satisfaction at the appearance of this admirable work. 
Its faults are so few and its virtues are so many that it can be 
safely recommended to the student. Continued use will undoubtedly 
bring out other mistakes and omissions, but it can hardly affect 
one's opinion of the admirable plan and the consistent attempt at 
thoroughness. 

Daniel Kilham Dodge. 

UMIVERSITY OF Il/LIKOtS. 



Andreas Heusler : Die lieder der liieke im Codex Regius der 
Edda (Sonderabdruck aus " Germanistische Abhandlungen," 
Hermann Paul zum 17 Marz, 1902 dargebracht), Strassburg, 
Triibner. 

Any one who has been engaged in the study of the old Eddie lays 
knows that the famous principal MS. in which they are found, 
Codex Regius 2365, 4*°, in the old Koyal collection in the Great 
Royal Library of Copenhagen is defective. There has, unfortu- 
nately, been lost a whole form of eight leaves ; that this is the 
number that has been lost can be assumed with the greatest degree 
of probability, since the forms in the old Icelandic vellums in 
general consist of eight leaves. This is also the case with the 
preserved forms in Codex Regius except the last which has only 
five, clearly because the writer could calculate that he did not need 
more than that for the rest of the lays in the collection. 

It is not a difficult matter to tell how many strophes there were 
on the eight leaves. According to the usual number given the 
second Lay of GuSrun to and including Qufirunorhwt, which takes 
up c. 16 pages in the Codex (together with inconsiderable prose 
parts) contain about 260 strophes. Although this number is by no 
means exact (more exact would it be, for example, if the verses 
were counted), it is nevertheless probably not far from correct. 
Here account must, however, be taken of the fact that between the 
separate poems there may have been, and it is reasonable to suppose 
have been, larger or smaller prose parts, which would reduce the 
number of strophes accordingly. Much more than c. 250 ordinary 
strophes we are hardly justified in assuming to have been contained 
in the lacuna. 



